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H E following Piſcourſe i. is nat clad with a 2 
— to Inſtruct or Teach People intirely Igno- 
rant of the ſeveral Miſteries relating to the Manu- 
factures it being impoſſible for me or any other 
perſon whoſe Thoughts are imployed in managing the 
factory now under my Care, to think of each minute Cir- 
cumſtance which ought to be obſerved or avoided in a Sy- 
ſem which might have a juſt pretence to Perfection. 1 
own that this is far from being ſuch an one as would of it 
elf make a Novice in the Trade capable to ſet up for a 
} Maſter, admitting that he ſhould take pains to compaſs the 

Theory as well as the Practical part of the Trade: But; 

dare affirm that this is the moſt ęxact of any compos d, as 

yet, on that Subject in any Language; and that it will, * 

oblerv d and follow d) bring the Linnen Manufacture of this 


therto it has been: And that it will ſerve to rectiſie the 
en which x the \Reople of this, Kingdom have, a1 


» * , 
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Kingdom into. a much better State and Condition than hi- 


5 Linnen Manufacture, I hold my ſelf obliged to remove ſome 


ECE 
lain under in relation to thoſe Trades, which (if they will 
pleaſe to experience, I queſtion not but that they will here. 

Before I come to ſpeak of the ſeveral Branches of the 


Prejudices that ſeem univerſally to poſſeſs the minds of the 
People of chis Kingdom, in relation to that Trade, which 
are theſe 1. That the Spinners, the Weavers and the 
Bleachers Trades are ſuch poor abject Trades all the World 
over, and particularly in Jreland, that it is impoſſible for 
Men of a free generous Spirit (ſuch as the People of this 
Kingdom muſt be allowed to be) to conform themſelves 
thereunto ; they having not a proſpect of Benefit ſufficient to 
reward the Care and Pains that are incident to it. To which! 
give this anſwer, 1/7. That the People of this Kingdom muſt 
not make a Judgment of what Benefit and Advantage may 
redound to the Country by the means of this Trade from any 
Improvement they have hitherto made ; for they never were 
put into the way of doing any thing therein comparably to 0 

. what they may do when they will pleaſe to turn their Indu- tl 
ſtry that Way :: For there is a vaſt difference between a Trade F 
that is cultivated by a few, whoſe Produce is hardly known al 
in Foreign Markets, whereby to acquire a Reputation and ti 
Eſteem; and a Trade that is General and in ſome meaſure C 
National, that is under due proper Regulations, whoſe Goods WW nc 
beget an Eſteem and Value in proportion to their Deſerts. Li 
© Secondly, You muſt not make an Eſtimate of the Poverty D 
ef the Trade in France, Flanders, Holand, or Germany, from ad 
the Poverty of the People of thoſe Countries, where they IM C. 
are managed with the utmoſt Advantage that hitherto In. 
eduld be; but you muſt do Juſtice æ your own Con- ha 


t r Ie 12 


ſtitution and Nature of Government, and lay the Poverty M M 
_ of thoſe People to the Arbitrary and Defpotick Power ou 
of their Governors, who Cefs and Poll their People with to 

Taxes, that no People could bear but ſuch as enjoy 2 pe 


gainful Trade. Therefore he that would ſeriouſſy reflect " 
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the conſtant Expehce which they of Holland ate at to tile 
State every Year, and how they are able to fupport this 


Expence, together with their numerous Families and other 
incident Charges, by the help of this Trade; need not fear 
in a free Country, as this is, to be ſufficient Gainers if they 


turn their Induſtry thereto. If Publick Taxes are {o heavy 
in Holland, how much more are they ſo in Fance, Flanders 
and Germany, where the Princes Will and Pleaſure is a Law 
ſufficient to make the Subjects Property to become the 


Princes, without the free Aſſent of their People 2 Yet under 
theſe. Difficulties the People expert in theſe ſeveral Trades, 
thrive, and frequently leave: ſeveral "Thouſands of Pounds 
Sterling behind them among their. Children and Relations; 


Inſtances whereof I could give many, but that I fear to be 


over burthenſome thereby to my Reader. 4; 


The fecond Objection which People ſeem moſt to lay _ 


Heart, is the fear of want of Market for their Goods. 

To which I anſwer, That if the People of this Kingdom 
come heartily into this Trade, there is no danger but that 
their Goods will find a Market according to their Value: 
For it is Worth and real Goodneſs that engages Chapmen, 
and not Name. If Triſh Sail- cloth can be made of its Na- 


tive Hemp of equal Goodneſs with: Hollaud Duck or Norman 


Canvas, does any Man believe that the Name will add Ho- 
nour and Reputation for ever? The like may be ſaid of the 


Linnen Cloth Imported from Holland, France and _— * 


Do the Names of the Towns of St. Quintin, Cambray, e. 


add to the Eſteem which the World has for Kenting and 
Cambricks 2 It it does, you may with Time, Patience and 


Induſtry, make yours as Eminent. This Advantage you 
have over them of Holland; You have or may have your 
Materials of Hemp and Flax within your ſelves, and of your 


own Growth, of equal Goodneſs with what they are forced 


to Import from other Countries ; and that at greater Ex- 


| pence by far than what they will ſtand the Manufacturers 
of this Kingdom whenever the Trade becomes General, and 


People become converſant therein. B 2 As 


— — — 


Ass for the Soil of this Country, all the whole Kingdom 
(except from Dundalk Northwards) will bear as good Hemp 
as the World affords ; nay, I may ſay better; for the Ch- 
mate ſeems to be adapted to it by Nature beyond any of the 
Eaſtern Countries. I have been here now ſix Years, and 
travelled over moſt part of it: I have made my Obſerya. 
tions (during moſt of that time) of the Growth'.of that 
Material; and can affirm that the Hemp of. this Kingdom 
would make Cordage, Sail-Cloth, Fiſhing-Nets, or any o- 
ther Work, that the beſt Riga or Nerva Hemp. might be 
applied to. As to the Flax, there is no part of the King. 
dom which would not produce it in very great Perfection, 
if ſo be the People of the Country were thoroughly inſtrucd. 
ed therein, and proper Perſons were .imployed in cultiva- 
ting it. #41 Ho 1 9D eee 
Having taken this Freedom with my Reader in reference 
to the Manufactures in general, I will not detain: him long. 
er from the ſeveral Branches of it; but only give him ſome 
ſhort Account of my ſelf, why I (being a Stranger in the 
Kingdom) ſhould preſume to offer my Thoughts in publick 
in relation to Trade and Commerce, which truly are the 
Nerves and Sinews of every Country. : It was with great 
diffidence of my ſelf that I undertook a Matter of ſo nice 2 
Nature; but the Commands of thoſe: Great and Honourable 
Perſons intruſted to ſuper-intend our Factory, to imploy my 
ſelf therein, made me judge my Endeavours would be ac- 
cepted ; though I was not without apprehenſions of my own 
Inability of expreſſing my ſelf in proper terms, ſo as to be 
plainly underſtood by the People of the Country: But 
through the aſſiſtance of ſome Honourable Perſons acquaint- 
ed with my Native Language, I have brought it to ſpeak 
my Thoughts as well as the time I had to do it in, and my 
Leiſure would permit. As for my Ability to inſtruct others, 
I ſhall only ſay that Iam a Native of St. Quintin, a Country 
wherein the Manufacture of Linnen has flouriſhed theſe ſeve- 


ral kundred Years ; My Anceſtors beyond the memory of 


— _ 
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Man have been conſtantly Gainers by that Trade: I my 
ſelf have followed” it” ſucceſsfully for up - Thi 
Years ; until it pleaſed God to raiſe the Perſecution againſt 
the Proteſtants of France, for which reaſon I was (with ma- 
ny others of that Religion) neceſſitated to quit that King- 


dom. After I came to England, the Aſylum or Sanctuary 
of the perſecuted Proteſtants; | His late Sacred Majeſty of 


Glorious Memory King Wiliam,. encourag d me to come and 
further (all I could) the Linnen Manufacture in this King- 
dom: He was graciouſly pleafed to Honour me ſo far as to 


give me Audience himſelf, more than once, on that Subject: 
He ſeemed to la to Heart the promoting of chat Work ; 
and I took His. Zeal in this matter to be a Demonſtration of 


His Favour and Kindneſs which He bore to Trelaud. Her 
preſent Majeſty has alſo ſince Her Acceſſion to the Throne 
expreſſod Her Gracious Intentions to this Kingdom and 
Trade. Thus far I chave been thought worthy or able to 


promote br gadvance this Trade in Ireland; and as for my 


performances therein, let them ſpeak for themſelves. I have 
been, ever ſince my Arrival in Jrelaud, ready and willing to 


communicate te all People of the Country whatever has: 


occurred to me an the Trade. I muſt own without Vanity 


that ſome good Amendment has been wrought thereby. in 
the North; and more might have been done had I not been 
à Stranger amongſt them; conſequently not able to influence 
them, ar gain all the Credit I would to what, I ſaid, until 


they had experienced my Practice. I have this: further. to 


ſay in my 'own Behalf, that therer:is no one part of the 
Linnen Manufacture wherein I am not able to work with 


my own Hands. I am, and always ſhall be ready, to com, 
municate what I know to the Country and ever Member 


of it, whenever they will pleaſe to give me an opportunity; 


and ſhall bleſs God that he has or ſhall make me an Inſtru- 


ment of Benefit and Advantage to Her Majeſty and the People 
of Ireland, of whoſe Grace and Favour I have, and ſhall for 


ever have a grateful Senſe. 
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Shewing, Firſt, ebe true way of cultivating and preparing Flax. 


' Secondly, Same Obſervatidus on the pernicious way of preparing 
ge AS i 15 wow generally practiced in Ireland. 15 c Hefe 
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ELA is a Material, if well cultivated,” will ſufficiently 2 
T reward the Coſt and Pains of the Husbandman that WW 
Sows it: The Landlord and Tenant will cach find their i 2 
Account'and'Pf6fit thereby; but Time and Experience there. M m 
in are abſolutely neceſſary to bring it about. 

The firſt thing requiſite therein is, that your Flax Seed be ne 
good, Which - ought from time to time be renewed, and Ea 
brought Treſh- into the Kingdom from Riga or Nerva; for of 
Flax Seed being conſtantly: made uſe of in otie and the fame r 
Soil will degenerate; ſhifting: the Soil will much help it: 
But in France and Flanders they find by Experience that freſh 
Supplies of Seed from Riga and Nerva are requiſite; and! 
obſerve that the ſame muſt be done in this Kingdom; not 

hut that when you obſerve Flax Seed to degenerate in one 
Country, it may be made uſe of in another: But when it 
does ſo degenerate as to become unfit for Sowing, as fre- 
quently it will through accidents as well as unfitneſs of Soil, 
it may then be converted to Oyl, which is alſo a' gainful 
Tlade in Foreign Countries. 
' '2ly, You will perceive your Flax Seed to be degenera- 
ted by obſerving whether your Flax grows to a ſufficient 
length; or if inſtead of one or to Spires that good Flax 
generally ſhoot, there be more; or if your Flax has many 
Heads, it is then high time to ſhift or renew your Seed 
You may then, if you pleaſe, try Seed of another Country; 
and if you find that alſo to fail, you muſt then farnih 
your ſelf from Riga or Nerva, © © © 
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ing: Soil proper for Barſey is alſo good for Flax; therefore 
the next Year after you: have had your Crop of Barley, 
you may venture to Sow your Flaz Seed in that Ground. 


Therefore pleaſo to try the following Method ; As ſoon as 


your Barley is well off the Ground, give it one youu 
Plowing, and then Harrow it ſo as to lay it flat and level 


without Ridges ; You muſt in March Plow it over again, 


and Harrow it level: About the middle to the end of 4- 
pril, if the weather be dry, you muſt Plow and Harrow it 
again, leaving it flat without Ridges, to the end your Flax 
may grow of equal length: Then, according as your Sea- 
ſon is dry, you muſt Sow your Seed in the moſt equal man- 
ner poſſible, covering it carefully with your Harrow. 


Each Plantation Acre of this Kingdom will take four Buſhels 


of Flax Seed; and ſo the proportion ought to be to the 
Ground you deſigu to Sow, Flax will grow in other 
Grounds tham thoſe proper for Barley, provided they be not 
cold. or fpewy Grounds, or ſuch. as are incident to Ruthes, 
Flags, or that it is not an over ſtiff Clayey or:Stoney Soil; 
in all which:caſes Flax will not thr ive 


4thly, When your Flax has ſhot three or four inches above 


the Ground, it muſt be carefully Weeded ; and fo let it ſtand 
until it is ripe and fit for Pulling. One of the greateft-nice- 


ties in raiſimg of Flax, is to know when Flax is ripe and 


fit for pulling ; for if you pull it ere it is ripe, your Flax is 
always weak and unſerviceable; your Seed will be ruin d, 
and thereby render d unfit for further Service : For I take 
that to be one of the main reaſons Why your Seed ſo ſoon 
degenerates in this Kingdom. The way to know when your 
Flax is perfectly ripe, is to obſerve when your Flax begins 
to grow yellow, and that the Heads or little Seed Pods are 
growing yellow, and the Leaves begin to fall off: Then cut 
ſome of theſe Pods where the Seed lies in ſuch a manner as to 


- eye the Seeds through if you you ſind the Seed well colour d. 


— 


— 


3h; Your next care ought to be in the Choice of your 
Soil for Flax; for all Soils are not proper, generally ſpeak- 
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and that i is full large and well nouriſhed; then you may con- 
clude that your Flax is ſufficiently ripe, and that it ought to 
be pull'd ; the leaſt time then ſlippd will be fatal, for it may 
as well be over ripe as under In pulling of your Flax you 
ought to be extreamly careful to obſerve that the Roots 
thereof meet as even as is poſſible. You: muſt: be skilful e- 
nough to diſtinguiſh nicely. between the ſeveral Qualities of 
your Flax ; for each ſort muſt be pulled apart, and kept 
aſunder from the reſt; for it will be next to impoſſible to 
ſeparate them afterwards : And you will have different qua- 
lities of Flax in the ſame Soil, and ſpring from the ſame 
Seed. Whem make mention of different qualities of Flax, 
I would be underſtood thus; That whoever pretends to raiſe 
Flax; and pull it, muſt obſerve that there are in Flax diffe. in 
rent degrees of courſneſs: Some have the Stalks large, and 
greater than ordinary; that is ealled the courſeſt Flax: O. 
thers there are more moderately large, which is: the middle 
ſort of Flax : The beſt ſort of Flax is your ſmall ſtrawed Flax; N u 
this produces your beſt and fineſt Flax. Theſe three ſorts of I Po 
Flax muſt be pulled apart, as I ſaid before, whieh is done in 
this manner : They that pull your Flax muſt be careful to I th 
diſtinguiſh as they pull it; and obſerwe when: they have I /'®! 
pulled their two Handfulls of a ſort, ko lay that by, ſo as Cn 
they may know it; then proceed to pull two Handfulls of YO 
the middle fort, and ſo to the fineſt. When they have ga- 
thered enough to make a Stonk (as they call it in the North I and 
of Ireland) they muſt ſtonk it, taking care to give it Air e- refe 
nough to the end it may the better dry: The like you muſt} 5 
do with your other ſorts of Flax, perpetually keeping them 
aſunder: Theſe Stonks or ſmall Barts ought never to be luffe 
bigger than a Man's, Thigh. Your.: Flax: ſhould ſtand in 
theſe Stonks or Barts for four or; five Days to dry; taking 
care during that time to: raiſe: ſuch of them as the Wind 
may have over-ſet. : Theſe four or: five Days being over, i 
you find that your Flax is very dry, you may proceed te fr 
jay the :Stonks- cloſer together in the following manner Jt 
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You muſt draw them into Lines of about two Foot broad: 
with the Roots to the Ground, and let them ſtand thus end- 
ways as cloſe packed together as you can, obſerving till 
this Caution, not to mingle the different ſorts of Flax 
together: Thus you mult let them ſtand expos'd to the Air 
for eight or ten Days together. If you are apprehenſive of 
the Weather, you muſt defend your fineſt Flax by placing 
your courſeſt on the top of it; turning up to the Air the 
Roots of your courſeſt Flax as it covers the fine. If in this 
time your Flax is thoroughly dry, your next buſineſs is to 
uncover 1t in a very fair Day, and let-the Sun dry the Head. 
of your Flax which was cover de; then turning half the 
Roots one way, and half the Heads the other, bind them 
into Sheaves the bigneſs of a Man's Waſte : This you muſt 
do to the end your Sheat may be of equal bigneſs every 
WW where. Aſter your Flax is ſo dry that there is no danger 
ol its heating, you ought to lay it in a convenient Barn; 
where you ought to keep it until the enſuing Seaſon, if 
poſſibly you can But if you cannot ſpare it ſo long, but 
that you muſt of neceſſity water ſome of it the ſame Seaſon 
that you pull it ; let it be the worſt and courſeſt Flax that 
you water that Year: For this keeping of your Flax with- 
out watering till the enſuing Seaſon, mightily preſerves 
cM your Seed from heating: It alſo nouriſhes it, ſo that your 
Seed ſhall not degenerate near ſo ſoon as otherwiſe it will; 
and you will find an extraordinary Advantage therein, in 
reference to the goodneſs and colour of your Flax. Ws 
5thly, If you cannot ſpare your Flax, but that you mult 
water it. the ſame Seaſon that you pull it; or if ſo be that you 
ſuffer it to lie the following Winter in your Barn: In the 
dpring of the Year you will have occaſion for the Seed, then 
accordingly you muſt threſh your Flax, which is beſt dong 
in the following manner : Untie the Sheaves, and turn all the 
Heads or Seed Pods one way, and ſpread each Sheaf on a 
firm clean Threſhing-floor about three Inches thick; then 
with the Mallet (which you wil nd en, at the end 


of 


orf this Book) threſh out the Seed: When that ſide of the 


ture of the Flax which you deſign to water. 


th, > Ss 


Sheaf is ſufficiently threſhed, you muſt turn the Sheaf, and 


threſh the other ſide, „ opening the Sheaf as you 
threſh, that you may reach al 


the parts of your Flax, and 

et all the Seed thereout. Having clear'd your Flax well 
— the Seed, you muſt be careful again to divide the 
Sheaves, and turn one half of the Roots thereof one way, the 
other half the other way; to the end your Sheaves through. 
out may be as even and equal as is poſhble. Inſtead of tying 
theſe -Sheaves in the middle, as you did at firſt when you 
ty'd them only for the Barn, you ought now to tie each 


Sheaf at each end thereof, about ſeven or eight Inches from 


the extream ends of the Sheaf. The Strings which thus tie 


your Flax ought to be ſtrong, to prevent their giving way 


or breaking as you turn and dreſs your Flax in the Water. 
You muſt not tie them over hard, neither, leſt you ſhould 
thereby prevent the Water from coming to all parts of your 
Sheaf. When you come to the watering part, if you threſh 
your Flax before you have occaſion to ſow the Seed, you 
mult take great care to prevent the heating of your Seed by 
frequent turning of it; for if it gets the leaſt heat, it is good 
for nothing but for making of Oyl : Wherefore it is that ! 


have already told you, that it is not convenient to threſh 
your Flax (if poſſible you can avoid it) till the enſuing 


Spring. But knowing that the firft Beginners muſt have oc- 
caſion to uſe at leaſt ſome of their Flax the ſame Seaſon, I 
thought it would be requifite to ſpeak my Thoughts and 
Senſe of it in the plaineſt manner, to prevent Inconvenien- 


cies which young Husbandmen may fall into, to their great 


Loſs and Detriment. 


thy, Your next care is, how to water your Flax; for 


thereon depends greatly the whole Manufacture: The 
Perſon ought to be both judicious and diligent who has the 
care thereof. The quality of the Water muſt be well conſi- 
der'd : Secondly, The Seaſon of the Year : Thirdly, The na- 
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Firſt, As to the quality of your Water: The beſt for that 
purpoſe is your Lake or Lough Water, eſpecially ſuch Lakes 
or Loughs as have ſome motion, and do not perfectly Stag- 
nat; for ſuch are no wiſe proper: But that does ſeldom 
happen in this Kingdom, moſt of your Lakes being Sources 
of Rivers, or having Rivers gently paſſing through them. 
Where Lakes are not conveniently to be had, Pits are to be 
made near ſome running Stream, which Pits ought to be 
proportionable to the quantity of Flax you deſign to water. 
In making of your Pits you ought carefully to chuſe a place 
where the Sun may come effectuall/ to warm your Water; 
for the warmer your Water is the fooner and better will 
your Flax be watered. Your Pits ought to be about three 
or four Foot deep, and ſo contrived that the ſame quantity 
of Water may run off at the lower end of your Pit as comes 
in at the upper end thereof from your running Stream: By 
this means your Flax will get a good colour, which is im- 
poſſible to be obtained as the People of this Kingdom do at 
| i preſent practice; for they take no care where or when they 
water Any Ditch or Hole where they can get but Wa- 
ter, there they lay their Flax, which dyes or tings the Wa- 
deer as black as Ink : This diſcolours their Flax in the firft 
n inſtant, to ſuch a degree, that all the Bleaching in Nature 
o ean never bring their Cloth to a good colour. I underſtand 
that there is a notion in this Kingdom that Flax and Hemp 
Ii are pernicious or deſtructive to Fiſh ; and that they have 
d provided by Act of Parliament a Prohibition (as it were) 
1. I 2painſt the laying of Hemp and Flax in Rivers, Streams, 
at Brooks and other freih running Waters: I dare not preſume 

to oppoſe my weak Judgment to the Wiſdom of a Legi- 

or flature ; but things duly confidered, } queſtion not but that 
he Flax or Hemp may be watered in Loughs, Rivers, Streams, 
he and moving Waters, without prejudice to Fiſh, I confeſs, 
where the Water Stagnats, or has not ſufficient motion, 
12-0 Flax or Hemp dyes. the Water, and makes it to become 
black and putrid, which is 8 Fiſh, and 3 
| | 2 * Flax 
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Flax and Hemp it ſelf: But where the Water has ſufficient 
motion and room to dilate it ſelf, the Fiſn are ſo far from 
being injured thereby, that they nuzzle and delight to reſort 
n thereto without the leaſt Inconveniency. = + 
Thoſe Pits where you water your Flax (as I obſerved be. 

fore) muſt be ſupplied by the Neighbouring Streams, ſo as 
they may conſtantly be kept full. Bog Water or your hard 
rough Water, ſuch as will not bear Sope, are not proper for 

Flax or Hemp; the firſt diſcolours you Flax or Hemp, the 

latter makes it hard and improper for working. - . - 

 . Secondly, As to the Seaſon of the Year for watering your 
Flax: Certainly when your Water is warm and kindly, is 

the beſt time to do 1 not but that you may water Flax 

in Spring and Harveſt, but then it will require twice the 
time to do it in. In the Summer Seaſon Flax will be wa- 

tered in ten or twelve Days time, or thereabouts; whereas 

in the Spring or Fall it will require three or four Weeks; 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, according as the Weather is 

1 colder or warmer. 15 bs en , Ts 

| __... Thirdly, As to the nature or quality of your Flax: I for- 
; merly obfery'd to you to be cautious in the keeping the ſe- it 
veral ſorts of Flax aſunder or apart; here you mult be ex- Nei 
treamly careful not to confound: them, for courſe Flax will m 
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a ſmall Handfull of Fl ax, and break gently fome of the Stalks 


one by one, about two or three Inches above the Root; then 
pull the Flax eaſily towards the further end thereof, and if 
you find your Flax freely to ſeparate from the Stalk or Straw; 
you may conclude that that ſort of Flax is ſufficiently wa- 
tered; if ſo be that your Flax clings ſtill to the Stalk or 
Straw, you may let it continue in the Water for ſome Days 
longer; and upon a ſecond” Tryal, if you find your Flax to 
ſeparate well, then lay thoſe Handfulls carefully apart, as 
much expos'd to the Air as you poſſibly can; and when they 
are thoroughly dry, break five or ſix Stalks thereof with 
your Nail at ſeveral places; and if you find that the Straw: 
breaks eaſily, and by rubbing them between your Hands, 
that the Stra · does freely and eaſily ſeparate from the Flax, 
you ſhould then take your Flax of that ſort or quality out of 
the Water: In like manner you may proceed with the o- 
ther ſorts or qualities of Flax. When you have taken your 
Flax out of the Water, you muſt waſh them clean from the 
filth which they may have contracted in the Water, then you 
ought to lay them in ſtraight Lines or Rows: on the Graſs, 

in ſome Meadow Grounds, with the Roots one way, and as 
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finer ſooner than your fineſt. As to your turning of the 


that Water rots the Straw, and makes the Flax eaſily ſepa- 


of Flax. You muſt by no means ſuffer Flax to be dry d by 
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dry'd; whereby your Flax is render d in a manger uſeleß. 
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Flax on the Graſs, you need not to turn it more than once, 
which gught to be when you find that the ſide next the Air 
is become of a good colour, free from any blackneſs or duſ- 
kineſs which it may have contracted in the watering :. You 
will find that that ſide of your Flax which lay firſt next the 
Graſs will not require near the time to graſs or obtain a co- 
lour which the other ſide did. 'Your Flax being. thus reſpe- 
ctively graſſed, you muſt take it off the Meadow Grounds 
entirely, if ſo be your Meadow be moiſt and fwabby, and 
in a fair dry Day, raiſe it up into little ſmall Stonks in the 
ſame manner as you was directed to do when you pull'd it: 
This you ovght to do in ſome dry clean place, to the end 
every part of your Flax may be perfectly dry and ſaved, 
When you are ſecure that your Flax is paſt the danger of 
heating, bind it up into Sheaves, laying it in the middle; 
and ſtack it up in a dry Barn, to the end it may ſweat for 


make it work the more kindl x. 1 Ih es ts 
7thly, Flax may be prepared without watering, by graſ. 


t 
fix Weeks or longer, before you uſe it; which ſweat will : 
ſe 
be 


ſing it until ſuch time as the Straw corrupts; and anſwers 
the Experiment above mentioned; yet it is better to water 


it where it can poſſibly | be done without great, Inconveni- he 
ency - But it is impaſſible to prepare Flax without graſſing. ly 
The effects or influence which the Water has on it is, only 


rate from the Straw; but does not contribute, to the ma- 
king your Flax to ſeparate one Thread or Fiber thereof from 
the orher, wherein conſiſts the uſe of graſſing your Flax: 
For this is it that makes your Flax to be finer or courſer when 
you come to ſpin it, with reſpect had to each ſpecies or ſort 


any Fire; for if you do you diſcolour it, and render it hard 
and unplyable. All Artificial Heat is unequal, You cannot 
prevent the over-drying part thereof whilt the other is under- 
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next thing is to clear it from Straw, which is beſt done by 
the help of the Mallet which you will find deſcribed at the 
fatter end of this Book; your manner of uſing it is thus: 


You firſt untie your Sheaf of Flax, and ſpread it about three 


Inches thick on your Barn Floor, which ought to be clean, 
dry and firm: You muſt be careful to lay all the Roots one 
way, and as even as poſſible ; then clap your Foot on the 
Flax to prevent its ſtarting as you threſh. it, and begin to- 
threſh it at the Roots, and ſo proceed to threſh downwards, 
ſtill removing your Foot backwards as you ſee occaſion, until 
ſuch time as you ſhalt have threſhed it to the other end: 
When you have done thrething that fide, you muſt turn it, 
and lay the Roots as before, and proceed to threſh that ſide 
in the like manner; by this means you will have broken all 


the Straws therein ſufficiently. Be careful all this while nor 


to mingle or mix the different ſorts or qualities of Flax to- 
gether. 255 2 = . 5 3 8 5 . | 
thy, Having thus broke your Flax, you muſt begin to 
ſcutch it, which is beſt done by the help of a Seutching- 
board and Swingle, each of which are alſo deſembed at tlie 


end of this Book ; the manner of doing it is thus: ou 


take as much Flax in your left Hand as yo en convenient- 
ly hold therein, and with your other Hand you muſt cruſh 


and break the Straw of the Flax fo as to make it capable of 


being put into the notch of the Scutching-board ; then put 
your Flax therein with the Roots foremoſt, and beat it with 


the Swingle downwards along the ſide of the Board, turning 
and winding it with your left Hand ſtill as you ſcutch it, 


until ſuch time as you have half cleanſed it from the Straw, 


and no longer; for if ſo be that you over-work it at the 


firſt, it will-infallibly run to Tow: When that end of your 
Flax is done, turn the other, and ſcutch that in the ſame 
manner until that is likewiſe half cleanſed; then you muſt 


lay it aſide and begin with another Handfull, and fo pro- 


ceed to half dreſs or ſcutch the Parcel you deſign to ſcuteh. 


That: 
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gꝛbiy, Having now prepared your Flax fit for working; the 
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That done, you muſt begi 


manage] for note that the more Flax you ſcutch together, 


you defign' to ſeutch at that time. Having thus ſcutched 


when or how to water or graſs their Flax, ſo as to giye it 4 


poſſible to bleach Cloth made of their Varn; for let all 
the Skill and Judgment of the World be uſed to bleach Cloth 
made of different ſorts of Flax, you ſhall never bring it to 


ed, the beſt Artiſt in Nature cannot diſcover the miſchief; 


iar done To n again by taking as much of ydur 
Flax in your left Hand as you can conveniently graſp and 


the lets. waſt you commit: Having ſcutched each end of 
the Handfull, you proceed ſo to do with the whole parcel 


it, you mult then take a Handfull uf the Flax, and with 
the help of an Iron Inſtrument with notches madè therein, 
Which is of the ſhape of a Knife, the Figure whereof you 
Will find at the end of this Book; you muſt ſcrape the Roots 
of your Flax againſt your Thigh till ſuch time as you have 
perfectly clear d the Roots from the Straw, and made it as 
pliable as the other part of your Flax; then take a blunt 
Knife (which ought to be extreamly blunt to prevent its 
cutting of your Flax) you muſt dreſs all your Flax there. ( 
with till ſuck time as you perceive there remains no more 
Straw therein. Thus you have: made your Flax ready for 
the Hackle or Bruſh, of each of which I defer ſpeaking till 
ſuch time as I come to mention them in the next Chapter, 
to prevent Repetition. FCC 
The manner of preparing Flax in this Kingdom when we 
came hither firſt was (and is ſtill in many places) extream- 
ly pernicious and ruinous. 'Firſt it is manag'd by Women 
altogether ignorant as to the choice of their Seed or Soil; 
for which reaſon their Flax was and is too ſhort and unfit for 
making of good Varn. They do not know when or how to 
pull their Flax, whereby their Seed degenerates and their 
Flax wants ſtrength and ſubſtance. They have no judgment 


natural colour: And what is yet worſe than all this, they 
conſtantly dry their Flax by the Fire, which makes it im- 


2 good colour, for till ſuch time 4s it is woven and ſo bleach- 
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de is PP. run, i it — in Rami 
and Streaks.in tha Cloth; the Owner is farced then to over, 
work his Cloth to: bring it to F which is one of the 


main reaſons why the Cloth of this Kingdom lies under a 
diſ reputation abroad. They alſo in the cleaning of dae 
flax make uſe of. things which they: call Breaks, Which I can 


no way approve of, in regard it over-labours their F 1 2 . 


and ſuch . n are en e ee Seas to F lar, but te 
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if, 'E M p, as well as F he requires miles 3 TT 
ought to be renewed from time to time; the 

is had from Raga or Nerva. Hemp Seed is not ſo apt ta de- 
generate as Flax Seed is; and by change of Soil it will much 
recover its vigour. W 
_ '2dly, Hemp requires a deep fat brown Soil, and may, be 
ſowed on Ground newly dung d; nay, if it is not ſufficient= 
ly rich and fat, it ought to be dung d over again: It muſt 
have the ſame Plowings and Harrowings as your Flax. Moiſt 


Grounds, Clay Grounds, or ſuch as breed Ruſhes or Flags, 


are altogether improper for Hemp. | 
34, Six Buſhels of Hemp Seed will mucke to ſow a Plan- 


AJation 7 of Land, and ſo 1 ionably. The ſame 2 
on 


6thly, Ms 10 the watering of. Hemp. — 
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ſon of the Vear wherein you ſow your Flax, you ought alfo 


to obſerve to ſow your Hemp: Your Ground likewiſe muſt 


be laid level and flat, free from Ridges, for the fame reaſon as 


you was told in relation to your Flax. When it's once ſown 
and well cover'd with Earth, ſo as the Birds cannot come at 


it, you need have no further care of it until it is ripe and 
fit to pull. „ 2 5 189 HAD HUGIIAR EW 61 


_ » qthly, Your Female Hemp is conſtantly ripe ſooner than 


your Male five or ſix Weeks; the way to know them aſun- 


der is thus: The Female only bears a Bloſſom, and no Seed; 
the Male bears a Seed. The way to know when the Female 


is ripe and fit for pulling, is by obſerving when the Stalk as 
well as Leaf is grown yellow ; then that ſort of Hemp is 
ripe: Or further, if in a fair Morning, upon ſhaking of the 
Stalks, you perceive much Duſt to fall from off the Bloſſom, 
your Female Hemp is fit for pulling. 
- 5thly, You muſt obſerve the fame caution in the pulling 
of your Hemp as you did your Flax, for there are in Hemp 


as well as Flax, diverſities of degrees of courſneſs and fineſs; 


therefore in the pulling of your Female Hemp, you muſt 
take care to ſort the courſeſt Female Hemp together, the 
middle ſort likewiſe together, and fo the fineſt by it ſelf. 
Beware in the pulling of your Female Hemp, that you do 
not break the Stalks of your Male Hemp, which (as I told 
you) will not be ripe ſo ſoon as your Female; and by the 
breaking of the Stalks your Seed as well as Male Hemp will 
ſuffer. You muſt ſtill, as you have a ſufficient quantity of 
your Hemp, make ſmall Sheaves thereof about the thickneſs 
of your Thigh, and tie them in the middle, and let them 
dry; for it is a certain rule that Hemp or Flax ought never 


to be water d or graſſed until it is perfectly dry. If you defign 
to Water any of your Female Hemp the ſame Seaſon that you 


pull it, you muſt tie it up in Sheaves about the bigneſs of 
your Waſte with three ſtrong Strings, one at each end and 
one in the middle: It ought to be moderately ty d, ſo as 
you need not fear its burſting ; but at the ſame time 1 4 = 
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hard but that the Water may convenicatly penetrate to all 
parts thereof. In the tying up your Sheaves, you muſt ſer 


the one half of your Roots one way and the other half the 
other way, to tlie end all the Sheaves may be of equal 
thickneſs. It were better that neither ſort of your Hemp 
or Flax were water d the ſame Vear you pull them, unleſs 
your Occaſions are prefling but if you can forbear the 
watering that Seaſon, you need not; in ſuch caſe to tie your 
Hemp into big Sheaves ; But when it is ſufficiently dry, ſo 
as to be our of danger of heating, you ought to ſtack it 
in a dry Barn, laying always the Roots outwards as you 
would do Corn; and theredeave it till theiSeafon offers for 
the watering of it: Bur all 4his while Ewould be underftood 
that you muſt carefully obſerve to keep all your forts of 
Hemp apart from each rr. d:: 

6thly, When you come to water your Hemp, you muſt 
make Bundles or Sheaves, as I have already obſerved. 1 
hall not need to enlarge on the watering part thereof, in 


regard it differs nothing from what I have already ſaid in 


relation to Flax, ſave only that your Flax may ſwim on 


the top of the Water and be turned, but Hemp muſt be kept 


under Water ſo as to be cover d, and yet not ſuffer d to 
touch the bottom; for if it does, it will rot and periſh im- 


mediately : Therefore your Pits for Hemp ought to be deep 
enough for that purpoſe; and alſo large, becauſe of the great 


length which good Hemp grows to. You mult in all other 
things obferve the ſame Directions I have already given in 
relation to the watering of Flax; and by trying the ſame 
iments you was directed to make in reference to Flax, 

you will beſt diſcover when your ſeveral ſorts of Hemp may 
Ithiy, When your Hemp is well water d, as it ought to 
be, you muſt then take it up, and having well waſh'd away 


the filth that clings to it, you muſt graſs it in the ſame 


manner 25: you did Flax, obſerving the like Rules and Di- 
rections as to each quality 3 Hemp: This is ſtill — 
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be underſtood in caſe you deſign your Hemp for Cloth: But 
if you deſign it for Cordage or Nets, there will be no oc. 
caſion for graſſing of it; but only aſter it is taken out of the 
Water, you may again ſtonk it till it is dry; then ſtack it 
in a dry Barn, where you ought to let it ſweat for ſix 
Weeks or two Months, that it may work the more kindly, 
Note likewiſe, that your Female Hemp is generally fitter for 
Cloth than your Male, becauſe it is fine.. 
Shy, As for your Male Hemp, you will beſt diſcover 
when it is ripe and fit for pulling by the follow ing Obſer- 
vations : When your Hemp Seed is become large and well 
colour'd, and that. the Pods; or places where the Seed is 
lodg'd, begin to open, ſo as through the ſmall clifts you may 
perceive the Seed therein, you muſt forthwith pull it with- 
out loſs of time; for a ſmall. delay may be fatal to the 
whole Crop both of Seed and Hemp. In Fas pulling it 
you mult obſerve the ſame Cautions 1 gave you as to ſort- M| « 
ing your courſeſt Hemp together, your middle ſort likewiſe 
together, and your fineſt muſt in the ſame manner be kept 
| 
c 


together. You muſt be careful as you pull your Male Hemp 
not to ſhed rhe Seed; but when your Hemp is dry | you 
ought to have a wooden Stool, with a Sheet or Blanket MW RK 
under it, and beat the Seed into the Sheet or Blanket, is 
breaking your Hemp as little as may be. There is no poſ- ſe 
ſibility of watering the Male Hemp the fame Year it is 2 
pull'd ; ſo. that you have nothing to do with it that Vear N p 
but to fit it for the Barn the ſame way as you was directed di 
to do with the Female Hemp. When the Seaſon offers for fic 
watering and graſſing, you muſt purſue exactly the like ye 
rules I have already given in reference to the Female Hemp. v 
gt, When your Hemp is fit for breaking, you muſt £ th 
make uſe of Breaks, which are common in this Kingdom: 
3 They are proper for Hemp, but not for Flax. Before you co 
: break your Hemp (if the weather be ny: and proper) you tef 
} ought to expoſe it to the Sun and Air to dry it, that it may for 
| break more kindly ; but if the weather be moiſt and damp Ya 
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you muſt then dig a Pit or Hole in the Ground about four or 
five Foot deep, at each corner whereof you muſt fix a wood- 
en Fork, which Fork muſt be three or four Foot high front 
the Ground: On theſe Forks place Sticks whereon to ſpread 
your Hemp; ſpread it extreamly thin; kindle a gentle Fire 
in the Pit, of Hemp Straw, and therewith dry your Hemp - 
It will dry in a very little time : Take great care not to 
over-dry it; and above all, not to ſcorch it. When it is 


dry enough, break it with your Breaks, and aſterwards 


ſcutch it, as you are directed to do in reference to Flax. 
10h After you have clear d your Seed from your Hemp, 
you muſt be very careful (eſpecially while it is new) to pre- 
vent its heating, which is beſt perform'd by very frequent 
turning. Keep it in a place that is dry, but not cloſe, for 
the Air will help to preſerve it. The like you muſt do with 
ſuch of your Flax Seed as you are neceſſitated to threſh before 
our ſowing Seaſon comes. Thus you have the beſt Directi- 


ons Jam capable of giving how to raiſe and prepare your 


Flax and Hemp: All that remains for me to ſay under that 
Head, is to deſire you (when you have ſcutched your Flax 
or Hemp, and wrought them clean from the Straw and 
Roots by the help of the Knife and Iron Inſtruments, which 
is deſcribed at the latter end of this Book) to tie them up 
ſeverally according as the kinds and ſorts of Hemp or Flax 
are, and put them into a place moderately dry (for the 
place where you keep Hemp or Flax ought to be neither too 
dry nor too damp.) there keep them until you have occa- 
ſion to uſe them. Note always, that the longer you keep 
your Hemp or Flax in this manner, the better they will 
work, and the Goods which they will produce will proye 
 11thly; The hackling of Hemp or Flax is naturally and, of 
courſe the next thing to be treated of: This is to be more or 
teſs done according to the uſe you deſign to apply them ;. as 
for inſtance, If you defign Flax or Hemp for. groſs. or courſe 
Yarn, you need nat hackle it in that caſe, but. with Mol 


2 


large tooth'd Hackle : If you defign it for finer uſes, You 


muſt begin with: your courſe Hackle, and hackle it again in 
the ſecond Hackle': If you would have your Hemp or Flax 
brought to be yet finer, you muſt hackle it a third time, 
and that in your fineſt . Hackle. You muſt always work 
Hemp or Flax gradually, and not hackle at firſt with your 
finer or fineſt Hackle ; for if you do, you muſt expe& more 
Tow than Flax or Hemp fit for Uſe and Service. When you 


Have a mind to have extraordinary fine Flax, you mult not 


in the leaſt hackle it, but you muſt work it intirely by the 
help of a Bruſh for that purpoſe, made of Hogs Briſtles, 
and ſtiffened artificially with Glew. This bruthing of Flax 
does not ſo wear and tear it as the Hackles do, but by eaſie 
degrees ſeparates the Threads and Fibers thereof aſunder ; 
Your Flax will be incomparably finer and longer, and with leſs 
waſt, by preparing it in this manner, than if you wrought 
it with the Hackles. Each Spinner in Flanders and France 
Has one of theſe Bruſhes, wherewith ſhe dreſſes her own 

Flax after it has been prepared by the Flax-men who. make a 
Trade thereof This the muſt do to bring it up to the exact 


degree of fineſs that the deſigus to ſpin her Yarn: Any body 


that has a mind to make tryal of theſe Bruſhes, - may be fur- 
niſhed with them at Liſnegarvy for ten Pence a piece; a Bruſh 
Will laſt many Years, if well and carefully uſed. Hemp re- 
quires Hackles with longer and larger Teeth than Flax does. 
If you defign your Hemp for Sail-cloth, rwo hacklings will 
ſuffice; and thoſe hacklings are to be in the ſirſt and ſecond 
large Hackles : But if you deſign it for Cordage, you mult 
once hackle the Hemp in that cafe alſo, in the largeſt and 
courſeſt Hackle ; but you ought to. have a Hackle with 
wider and ſtronger Teeth for that purpoſe than is uſual - 
You may mix Tow together with your Hemp in the making 
of your Cordage; but it were better for the Goods and for 
the Buyer to have them made of Hemp. only; and as for 
your Tow, there is no great loſs therein, for each Dealer 
\Knows how te ute - them to Advantage. Note, that at all 


times 
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times when you are to hackle or bruſh Hemp or Flax, yo 


muſt begin with the ends thereof which grew next the 


Ground, becauſe they are ſtrongeſt there; and when they 


once divide there, the other end will much eaſilier fol- 


lo Ww. 5 = 1 5 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, I beg my Readers Pardon, that 
after all I have faid or can fay on theſe Subjects, it is impoſ- 


ble to have Flax or Hemp, or the Manufactures thereof, 
brought to any perfection in this Kingdom, unleſs in conve- 


nient places throughout this whole Kingdom' Perſons be en- 


courag d to make it their buſineſs to acquire a competent 
Knowledge therein. In all other places of the World where 


this Manufacture is cultivated and ' courted, able Men of 


good Stocks employ themſelves therein; they furniſh the 
Market; the Spinners in thoſe Markets provide themſelves- 
therewith. Theſe Mens own Experience and Knowledge in 
all theſe things makes them overcome thouſands of unfore-- 
ken accidents which theſe Materials are incident to- It is 
not that J value my ſelf in theſe Crafts beyond the meaſure 
of Modeſty, or that I would endeavour: to prejudice any- 
People in their preſent way of Dealing; but I leave any in- 
different Perſon to judge whether it is not much more eli- 
gible for the Women of this Kingdom (who may be made 


the beſt Spinners in the World) to apply themſelves to that 
buſineſs, and give over their Application to the raiſing and 
dreſſing Hemp or Flax in the manner they do: They are and 


for ever will be ignorant how to chuſe their Seed- They will ne- 
ver know when or how to pull their Flax or Hemp: They kxno-õẽ 
not how or when to water or graſs their Flax: Each of 
which are eſſential and inſeparable to the goodneſs or beauty 
of. the Goods. If in every County of this Kingdom 2 fe 
people of robuſt Bodies, and of Families that were likely or 
able to furniſh them with Stocks to ſet up withal, would 
come for one Year, or two at the moſt, to us at our Factory 
at Liſnegarvy, and learn of our Flax men how to manage and 

raiſe Hemp and Flax, they would be able in a little time 

| | t. 
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to furniſh the Markets through the whole Kingdom. At the 
fame time, if the like care was taken to ſend a few out of 
each County to learn to Spin in the beſt manner, we ſhould 
take care to have them taught; ſix Months, or at the moſt, 
one Year would compleat them. The ſame may be done 
with Weavers newly out of their Times; one Year, or very 
little more, would compleat them, fo as they might be able. 
to work in our Foreign Looms. And ſo we would inſtru 

Bleachers, and in ſhort, all others that have any tendency to 

the Linnen Manufactury. The People that we inſtruct can 

be of no particular advantage to us that teach them, in re- 

gard we do not pretend to take from them refpectively what MI , 
they earn by their Work whilſt we teach them. When they 
are taught, I ſhall by travelling to and fro among them, in- 
ſtruct them how to promote the general Trade, and pre- 
vent Abuſes. This I take (in my humble opinion) to be /: 
the ſhorteſt and moſt certain way of promoting the Linnen tt 
Trade. This was what His late Majeſty King William of 01 
Glorious and Bleſſed Memory approv'd of, when he enter d into 
the conſideration of promoting that Trade in this Kingdom; 
and I queſtion not but that His good Intentions to the wor- 
thy and induſtrious People of this Kingdom will be accom- 
pliſhed by Her preſent Sacred Majeſty, .it they pleaſe to apply 
themſelves thereto heartily. | 


I would not from hence have any body miſtake me, and Ion 
_ infer that I am deſirous to put any ſtop or check to the Trade mit 
or Induſtry of the People of the Country ; nay, far be it from 
me: Let all People work as they pleaſe, provided they do it for 
with Honeſty ; for I have always obſerved in France, Hollan 
and Flanders, that Corporations ſet up to regulate Trade andi Whc 
Commerce, do much more harm than good. Cambray is Mot 

under the regulation of a Corporation; St. Quintin is other- 
wiſe, it is free: Each have their reſpective Trade in great per- Clot 
fection, but the latter is much more eaſie and comfortable toi more 
the Dealers; being only ſubject to make every ſort of Linneq ming 
Cloth of a certain length and breadth, en 
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Containing, 1ſt, Directions how to ſpin Linnen Tarn. 2dly, The 
rchaice f the Wheel for Spinning. z aly, Obſervatious on the 

Reels made uſe of in this Kingdom! lily, The length; of the 
Reels, the number ef the Cuts, and the Threads'in every Cut. 


Fthly, The Tarn to be reel d one Thread at 4 time, aud not ſe: 
veral Threads at once, as id. practice. jg 
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. rei 
Fey that would ſpin Flax or Hemp ought: in the firſt 


place to ſuit their Flax to the Yarn which they would 
ſpin, which is a matter that requires ſome Experience and 
judgment. The People of Flanders, who ſpin-tar finer than 


thoſe in Holland, do always (when they ſpin) tie their Flax 


or Hemp on the Rock, ſtraight down in a Line; only at the 
lower end of their Flax they give it a looſe turn up, and fo 
draw the Thread ſtraight down, whereby they have the 
whole length of the Elax : They of Holland draw out their 
Flax in a flat round Cake (as it were) and then they tie it 
on the Rock, whereby their Flax is ſpun athwart (as for 
your ſhort Flax, it muſt always be ſpun athwart, but your 
long Flax at length:) The People of this Kingdom, in i- 
mitation of the latter, don all ſpin in that manner, both 
their long and ſhort Flax, which is extreamly ꝓrepoſtrous : 
For firſt, they can never ſpin ſo ſine and ſo even 4 Thread 
by taking the Flax athwart, as they would do hy taking the 
whole lengthof it. 2dly, They can never diſpatch. halt the 
Work that way, «s.they:would do if, they ſpun tlie whole 
length. 3 40% Their Varn when it comes toche made up into 


Coch, by their preſent way of Spinning, muſt Cotton much 
more than if it was ſpun in our manner; becauſe by ſpin- 


ning aeroſs the Flax, there are more ends every where ap- 
pearing in the Cloth, Which iſe and fart up therein, then 
5 - x N there 
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there would be if you drew your Thread down the whole 
length of the Flax. Until” the Flax of this Kingdom” be 
brought to due length, it, may be difficult to ſpin in the 
manner I am ſpeaking of, or to make extream fine Yarn, 
but this and that mult each be rectify'd together, if ever 
you defign to bring your Manufacture to a Reputation. 
'2y, The Spinning Wheels for Linnen Yarn: commonly 
mide uſe of in this Kingdom, are ſuch as turn by the ineans 
of the Perſon's Foot who ſpins, which I-take-to be wrong; 
for it is:impoſſible to twiſt. Yarn equally and in all parts alike 
with ſuch Wheels: Do but confider, that if your Flax be 
ſhort or long, and is ſpun acroſs or athwart, it never comes 
down from che Rock equaliy. Vour left Hand is employd WI. ! 
to guide and twiſt your Yarn, your right is free, and at li- 
berty to guide and govern your Flax; yet all this while) 
your Foot is going and the Varn a twiſting, notwithſtanding WW * 
while this entanglin g of your Flax is a removing the Yarn 
does not come dove ſo faſt as before; therefore muſt; follow 
of conſequence that ſome part of your Yarn does twiſt more 
than other ſome does: This happening very often in the 
Day, efpecially when your Flax is ſpun athwarc: or- acroſs, 
which occaſions it much more to tangte than if it were ſpun 
down its length, as T have already hinted, judge you whether 
there ean be an equality of twiſting by uſum this ſort of 
1 9071 2 man In Fe, 2 
Whereas: if your Spinner cant turn her Wheel but with 
ker right Hand, when” that is employ'd in the 'clearing of 
the Flax from any Incumbrance, tlie Wheel ſtands, ! and does 
no longer twiſt. It may be ſaid in anſwer to this, that the 
Foot may ſtop when thoſe accidents happen, if care and heed 
be taken by the Spinner; but Experience ſhews the eontra- 
ry, that the Foot being usd to move in a conſtant manner, 
it wilt inſenſibly continue ſo to do to the great prejudice of 
the Goods which are made of that Yam, and to the unſpeak. 
able delay of the Weavers who work it ; for by unequal 
twiſting of the Thread, it makes it break more frequently 
3 pong + > Wan 
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than otherwiſe it would, and the Weaver time isitaken up 
in knotting and faſteningohlis Varn. IThiere is yet another 

defect in the Wheels:Tiſpeak of vichis that they go with 
two Cords or Strings; the one goes round the Wheel and 

the whirl of the Spindie the other goes round the Wheeb 

and the whirl of the Spodl; by which two Strings botli 
the Spindle and the Spook are turned at the fame time 5! 

which ought not tobe, for that over- tw iſts your Närn: 

On the contrary, the Wheels in France and ' Flanders (where 

the fineſt Varn in the World is made) goes only with one 

String round: the rim of the Wheel, whict likewife reaches 

round the whirl-of the Spindle, and by tlie lielp of String, 
one end whereof is faſten d ro the form of your Wheel, winelt 
you bring over the whirl of your Spool, and faſten at the 
other end to a Peg, whereon your laſt mentioned String is 
wound or turned up; you keep your Spoolt te as ſlow or 
as quick a-motion'as you pleaſe, and twiſt your Varn more 
or leſs, according as ix is moſt for the profit and good of 
your Yarn, „%%% 07G CON JROnany oo 
"3dly, Now that J am fpeaking of Linnen Yarn, it will 
be ſomewhat proper to obſerve the manner of reeling Yarn 
in this Kingdom, which is one of the greateſt Grievances; 
25 it is now practiced 7 for many honeſt induſtrious Men are 
undone by the deceitful} Methods now uſed by crafty and 
unfair People in this particular; as for inſtance, ' There is 
no Standard for the Meaſure of Reels, and every: body uſes 
ſuch Reels as they think fit; for which reaſon 2 Stranger to 
the Market is impos'd upon to his Ruine. Now if all the 
Reels in the Kingdom were brought to a certainty, the 
Hanks would be ſo to, and Workmen would know how to 
govern themſelves in their Work. If the Parliament weuld 
pleaſe to take this under their Conſideration to regulate, I 
thould think each Reel ought to be two Yards and an half in 


eſſential, provided they be once brought to a certainty. 
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circumference ; but ſhould they be more or leſs, it is not 
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ce athly 5 nf you regulate your Reels, it is likewiſe ib 
to regulate the Cuts that are to be in each Hank or Dozen, 
which will much prevent Abuſe, and alſo further and ad- 
vance Trade: Therefore if it were required by a Law that 
there ſhould be twelve Cuts in a Hank or Dozen, and that: 
each Cut ſhould conſiſt of Sixſcore-Thutads, neither. more 
nor leſs, this would mightily eaſe the Dealer...vc ᷑0ͥFũ6u 

sthly, That the Cuts and Hanks be reef dup by only one 
Thread at a time, and not ſeveral Threads, as it is now 
practis d, only through Lazineſs or Wickedneſs, to the utter 
Ruine of poor Dealers, who think they buy Yarn, and that 
they have good Merchantable Goods for their Money; but 
on the contrary find that the whole Hank ravels all together, 
and becomes intirely unſerviceable, or at the beſt, ſo trou- 
bleſome to wind it out, that it is as eligible to loſe it As to 
ſpend fo much time and pains to wind it., They ought: 
like wiſe to mark each Cut or Sixſcore Threads ſtill as they 


þ reel them, and not afterwards, as they now do; which they 
6 might do without any great difficulty. They do likewiſe | | 
1 intermix in one and the ſame Hank Varn of ſeveral degrees 

| of fineſs, which is a " Gheat-vahat. is: injollereble. to the; 
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A Law of this . in a Summary Manner, to ha: faithſul- 
ly and judiciouſſy Executed, would contribute much to the 
advancement of the Linnen Trade in this Kingdom; and: 
without it, I fear, there is no. hopes of ever bringing it. to. 
8 ny "degree. of Perfection. 2 
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Concerning weaving of Limes Cloth in imitation of the Fake 


Linne. 
1/t. What Looms are gen in this Kin g. 


240% The Looms of this A. Ingles vot proper 15 weaving 4 


Cloth. 
34%. The Dutch Looms and hills fit for Hollands, Cam. 


bricks, &c. 


q4thly, French Linas fe for Cleth of Normandy ad Brit- 


tany. 
5thly, Choice of Revids, and 7, arn 6 for Reeds and Geers: 
'6thly, Ihe wa 2 of dreſſing Tarn, and preparing the Stuff. 

7h, The Cloth as Jet made in this Country too thin and* 
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8 my, The at to be ſomewhat fue than the Warp, &c... 
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"He Looms eencralty employ d in this Kingdom for the: 


ed for the weaving of: Woollen Cloth, fave- only that they 


Woollen therein, according as their occaſions required: 
Whereas a good Artiſt can never make commendable Goods 
with improper Tools, he that will weave good Linnen Cloth 
muſt ſuit his Looms to the nature of the Cloth which he de- 
ſigns to make; as for inſtance, He that would make a ſtrong 
ſubſtantial Holland, can never do it with one of our Eſtilles. 
or Flanders Looms: Or on the other hand, He that would 
make a Cambrick, Baptiſt or Lawn, or French Holland, ſhall - 
never make them on Dutch Looms : Therefore in Hulland. 
they have one ſort of Looms ; in France and Flanders, where 


e 


making of all forts of Linnen Cloth ( excepting Dia- 
pers and Damask) are Looms properly diſpoſed and invent- 


changed the Geer, and wrought promiſcuouſly Linnen and 


ey make your plain, or ſpotted, or _ 'd ane : 
ther 
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chey have another ſort of Looms which they call Eſtilles: In 


Normandy and Brittany in France they ute atfo a third fort of 


Looms ? All theſe employ their Induſtry in different ſorts of 


Linnen Cloth, and have fined and refined thereon for many 
hundreds of Years ; you may eaſily judge that their Expe- 
rience has brought the Mechanick part of this Trade to as 
great perfection as it is poſſible ; at leaſt, I may ſay, without 
being thought a Favourer of thoſe Foreign Cuſtoms, ithat it 
is better for us in this Kingdom, who are to begin a Trade, 
to begin that Trade and Manufacture upon the fame Foot 


as they are now abroad; for ſhould our Peoples Genius lead 


them to amend and meliorate the ways of our £raft in this 
Kingdom, ftilt it would be the eaſier for them to do it when 
they are converſant with the manner of other Countries and 
Nations. The Structure of the Looms is fo eſſential to your 


Work, that you will be convinced thereof by one ſingle in. 


——_ ð -—3³ Wee on Fon 5 is 

2dly, Suppoſe you were to weave the Linnen Cloth (com- 
monly call'd Holland) in one of the Looms of this Kingdom; 
the Beams are ſet ſo far aſunder, and the Loom it ſelf ſo flight 


_ (which can't be otherwife if you deſign therein ever to weave 


Woollen) that you can never make your Cloth firm and ſub- 
ſtantial ; for the nearneſs of the two Beams in the Dutch 
Looms makes the Warp lighter and firmer, and the force of 
the Leath is much greater on your Weſt, and ſtrikes it 


_ cloſer with one blow than you could poſſibly do with many 


Strokes of your Leath in your common Loom. Woollen 
Yarn or Worſted can by no means bear ſuch rough and hard 


uſage; therefore it is impoſſible to uſe one and the fame 


Loom to both the Materials with good Succeſs : But fur- 
ther, Your Dutch Looms are made with a much greater 
quantity of Timber than your common Looms of the Coun- 
try are ; which makes them firm, and unapt to ſhake or yield 
with the force of your Work ; whereas your Looms are made 


flight on purpoſe for the ſoft and tender nature of your 


Woolkn Materials. owes 
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3%, The Dutch Looms, as I have already dbſerved, ate 
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proper for Holland Cloth, but no way proper for your fine 


Baptiſts, your! Frexch Hollands, your Cambricks, Sc. each 
of which is made up of finer Yarn than Holland Cloth is; 
therefore the Eſtilles are found by experience to work ſuch 
ine Yarn better. | 17 | 


" 4athly, There is yet a third fore of Loom which is wed in 


Normandy'and Brittany in France, which differs in its Structure 
from that of Holland, becauſe the Cloths they make in thoſe 
Provinces are never fine: Such differences as there is in their 


Looms 1 will acquaint my Reader withal, and make him beſt 


comprehend by the help of the Models engraved at the end 


of this Book, and the Notes thereon, to which I refer him. 


5thly, Your next care is to make choice of your Reeds, to- 
the end that the Teeth be even, and not too thick; there- 
fore good Reed- makers ought to be encourag d. It is im- 
poſſible to make a good Cloth in an unequal and uneven 


Reed; neither can the beſt Workmen in the Werld make 


2 good Cloth without good Geers, which are but badly 


made in this Kingdom: The Geers generally us d in reland 


are made of over-courſe Thread for weaving of extream 


fine Yarn. Courſe Geers are ſtiff, and over-labours your 


Yarn that runs between the Threads your Geers are made 
of : It is much better to have Geers that are too fine, than 
too cdurſe; for the Cloth will laſt longer by ſo much as 
you ſave or keep your Yarn from breaking, and conſequent- 


ly recommend your Goods to the Buytrs; and you. will ſave 


your ſelves much labour and time which would be taken up 
in knotting your Warp at every tuin. 
thy, The way of dreſſing the Yarn'in the Loom while it 
is weaving; is extreamly bad in Ireland; for they make a 
ſuf of Water and Meal, without Judgment, wherewith 
they fliffen their Warp: Now in France: and Flanders, Oc. 
wy CY curious in the making that Stuff where+ 
wks 


they drefs -their ay have therefore given them 


dere the way of muking,” it. They muſt take ad mch 


Wheat-- 
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Wheat-flower, and mingle it with cold Water, as will make the 
Water as thick as Paſt; this they muſt boil on the Fire for 


two Hours at the leaſt, taking care all that time to keep it 
ſtirring, that it does not burn: If it becomes too thick or 


too thin, they may help it by adding thereto more Water 
or more Flower as occaſion is; but then they muſt (after 
ſuch addition) boil it at leaſt half an Hour: When it has 


boyl'd ſufficiently, pour it into a clean Earthen Veſſel; 


where you ought to let it ſtand till cold: When it is 
cold, you may make à Hole therein ſufficient for you to 
put ſome part of your old ſower dreſſing Stuff, thereby 
to: leaven the reſt, which will ſet it a working: When 


it has fermented for five or ſix Days, or more, then incor- 


porate the whole together, and uſe it as you have occa. 
ſion. Note, that the older and ſtaler your dreſſing Stuff 
is, it is ſo much the better.; wherefore you ought always 
to have a quantity before-hand of i& 
7thly, J obſerve that always the Weavers of this. King- 
dom do generally make their Cloth too thin and ſleazy, 
which happens frequently from ignorance; for he that 
would make a good Cloth ought to ſuit his Reed and his 


Yarn together; For Example, If a Man were to make 2 


MWarp of Fourteen: hundred Threads in breadth, and inſtead 


of Yarn of Fourteen hundred, he chuſes, Yarn of Fifteen or 
Sixteen hundred; in ſuch a caſe the Yarn could not be 


ſufficient to fill the ſpaces of his: Reed, and his Cloth will 


be ſleazy and thin. It is a madneſs in any Weaver. to ſtint 


his Warp of its due proportion of Threads: There's hardly 
any Weaver but ought to have regard to his own Credit, 


and that of the Country, beyond a ſmall ſelfiſh Profit, 
which will not half ſo ſoon nrieh him and his Family as 2 


good Name and honęſt Dealing. 


0 % 
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dtbh, Your. Weft onght to be always. ſomewhat finer 


than your Warp. Let the Weaver hold his Foot firmly and 
ſtrongly on his Treaddles whilſt he weaves, and likewiſe be 
B ˙ he. throws Wye: Shniale;: that, bs, dear 
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the Thread ſtreight and light to the Cloth he weaves, before 
he flrikes with the Leath, or removes his Feet: This will 
ſpare him à great deal of Yarn in his Weft, and make his 
Cloth firm and laſting. There's but one thing more that is 
requiſite to be ſpoken of in reference to the Weaving part 
of ſine Linnen, that at preſent occurs to my Memory, 
which is, that each Weaver in this Kingdom, who deſigns 
to follow that way of Trade, ought to have a Cellar Cai 
ſome ſuch place) under Ground to work in; for it is im- 
poſſible for any Man (were he the beſt Artiſt in the World) 

ro weave fine Linnen Yarn, unleſs it be in a cloſe place; 
but that the weather thall affect ſuch Yarn, and cauſe jt to 
break and ſnap every moment. 8 ith 
Containing Directions for the Advancement of Bleaching of Linnen 


Tarn aud Linnen Cloth within this Kingdom, Materials fit for 
it, and the way to make uſe of them. | 


—— — 


He well bleaching of Linnen Cloth and Yarn in this 
Kingdom is one of the moſt eſſential and moſt requi- 

ſite Myſteries to be explain'd and taught in the whole Manu- 
facture, as being the thing of all others wherein the Dealers 
are moſt ignorant: The giving a good colour to Cloth (it 
is true) beautifies it, and recommends it to the Buyer; but 
the true and proper bleaching of it, ſo as neither to over- 
work nor under-work it, entails a laſting Reputation on it, 
giving it ſuch a colour as ſhall hold, or what is ſtill better, 
that ſhall improve ſtill in the uſe and wearing, is what ought 
to be deſir d by good Artiſts. The firſt thing to be bleached 
is the Yarn before it is woven, which ought not to be after 
the, manner now practic'd in this Country: Firſt, they make 
uſe of improper Materials, as Fn and Kelp, .to bleach _ 
Foo ly = al ; 
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al; the firſt burns and deſtroys the Yarn, ſo that it ſhall ne: 
ver acquire a good colour; the latter (being made of Sea. 


„ 


weed) has contracted ſo great à quantity of Salt, and is of 
fo corroding a quality, that it eats and deſtroys all the ſub. 
ftance of the Yarn. | E a | 


* 


Admitting their Materials were good, their manner is bad; 


for they mix their Aſhes and their Varn together. in the 


Keeve at the ſame time that they buck their Yarn ; and pure. 


ly through Ignorance or Lazinefs, which makes their Yarn 
fret and cotton for ever. Therefore the proper Materials 
for Cloth of value are your Wood-aſhes, which is a certain 
fort. of Athes which are brought from Mufcovy and Germany, 
and your Caſſoup, which are alto brought from Dantict. 
The common Wood-aſhes and Weed-aſhes made within this 
Kingdom, for ordinary courſe Cloth or Yarn, are as good 
as the beſt ; the Foreign Aſhes being much too dear to be 


made uſe of, unleſs it be in bleaching Cloth of Price and 


Value. He that would bleach well muſt be provided with 


a convenient Bleaching- yard and. Bleachiog-houſe, and all 


things ſuitable ; for Shifts in Trade tail. in the event: He 
ought to have his Bleaching-yard well watered, both as to 
the nature of the Water, and likewiſe as to its Scituation. 
As to the nature of the Water, it ought to be ſoſt, ſuch as 
will bear Sope. As to its Scituation, it ought to be ſich 
as in the drowth of Summer his Trenches and Pipes may be 


conſtantly ſupply'd. As for his Bleaching houſe, it ought 


to be furniſhed with good Coppers and Boylers, good Keeves 


for Bucking, and alſo Stands and Fatts for the keeping of 


the Lye, according to the ſeveral ſorts and degrees thereof; 
and other great Stands and Fatts for the keeping of the Milk, 
and for milking your Cloths in. They who are diſpoſed to 
erect one of theſe Bleacheries, may with much greater Satiſ- 
faction come and view our ſmall Bleachery at ZLasbers, which 


may ſerve as a Model, than beſtow the time of reading an 


intricate Deſcription of what a Bleachery conſiſts, which 
would require a long Treatiſe by it ſelf, and would _ in- 
b „5 „„ ruct 
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with. 


[ will therefore ſuppoſe him to be well provided with all 


Requiſites, and endeavour to inſtruct him the beſt I can 
how to employ them to his own and the Publicks beſt Ad- 
vantage.” +!) r 3. ä 

In the bleaching of your Yarn you muſt firſt open each 


Hank, and lay them in your Bucking-keeve ; then cover 


your Yarn with cold Water, where you thould let them ſteep 
tor about nine Hours time ; let go that Water by the means 
of your Spigget and Foſſet, which ought to be at the bottom 


of your Keeve, and then fill it again with Water : Continue 


thus to ſteep and cleanſe your Yarn from its filth till ſuch 
time as you perceive that the Water is no way fowl'd that 
comes from your Yarn ; then withdraw your Yarn from out 
of your Keeve, and rince it well in clean Water; after rincing 
it you muſt wring out all the Water by wringing three or tour 
Hanks at a time; then lay it out to dry in your Bleaching- 


yard, but be ſure never to beat or Beetle it. By the time 


your Yarn is perfectly dry, you are to be provided with Lye 
proper for Bucking ; the firſt Bucking which you give your 
Yarn ought to be with your ſtrongeſt Lye : Your Yarn being 
perfectly dry, you muſt dip three or four Hanks at a time, 


and lay them in your Bucking-Keeve, in the moſt equal and 


even manner that poſſibly you can; never preſſing them too 


much, to the end the Lye may the better pierce and pene- 


trate them. All your Yarn being thus laid in your Keeve, 
put the remainder of your Lye in which you dipt your Yarn 
into a Pot or Pan, and make a ſlow Fire under it, taking 
care not to heat your Lye for the firſt five Hours whilſt you 
are thus Bucking, but that you may be able to endure your 
Hand therein. Your Fire made, you muſt very often lade 
and pour your Lye out of your Copper into your Keeve ; 
then you muſt increaſe your Fire. gradually and flowly, fo 
28 in four Hours time more to bring your Lye to boyl ;; 
2 F 2 during 


ſtruct a curious Perſoß than half an Hours time ſpent in view: 
ing it; for which reaſon T'decline troubling my Reader there. 


„ 
during all whieh time you muſt continue to lade your Lye 
from out of your Copper into your Keeve. When your 
Lys begins to boyl, you muſt let it boyl ſo for three Hours 
more, during the whole time lading your Lye from out of 
your Copper to your Keeve ; ſo that on the whole matter 
you will be twelve Hours Bucking your Yarn : If your Lye 
was ſtrong and good your Yarn will be brought to a yellow 
colour, which it will not always do, becauſe of the impro- | 
per preparing of ſome Flax; therefore where you find your 
Yarn, or part of it, does not attain to this yellow colour, 
you mult repeat Bucking until it does anſwer your ends, 
When your Yarn is ſufficiently buck'd for your purpoſe you W ; 
mult take it out and rince it in cold Water, and wring it if x 
well, taking care to wring but three or four Hanks at a time, Ne 
that it may the better endure the Labour: Be ſure never to if 
beat or beetle it, as the People of this Country do: Then h 
fpread it out on your Bleaching-yard, where it muſt lie ex- n 
pos d to the Weather for three or four Days before you turn 1h 
it: When that time is over, turn it, and let jt lie there till MW a: 
it be of as good a colour as the other ſide. You muſt water fl 
Yarn on the Bleaching-yard as you do Cloth, that it may I ot 
whiten the ſooner, and lie leaſt upon the Green. This bleach- Ml T 
ing which was juſt now preſcrib'd to be given to your Yarn, ¶ th 
is not intended to make your Yarn too white, but chiefly Fi. 
to cleanſe it from the filth which. is incident to it, that your N. 
Cloth may be better and ſtronger, and with more eaſe ll ſtr 
brought to a colour when it comes to be bleached; where- in 
fore we do thus conſtantly bleach our Yarn before we pre- NI 
tend to put it into the Loom, except for Cambricks and Il Ly 
Lawns, the Yarn whereof muſt never be bleached before it I un 
be woven, . . | 
As to the bleaching of your Linnen Cloth, you muſt be- eig 
gin therewith as you did with. your Yarn, by ſteeping it in I the 
cold Water in your Keeve for nine Hours; and then fill it I the 
with cold Water till ſuch time as you can perceive that the | yar 
Water is no longer diſcolour'd ; rince them and wring yn ſtil 
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lil giving it weaker. Lye after the two firſt Buckings, and 
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and lay them out to bleach in your Bleaching- yard, obſer- 


ving conſtantly to water them ſo as never to ſuffer them to 
be too dry: When they have lain three or four Days thus 
on the Graſs, and being dry, you muſt take hold of each 
piece (one after another) by the Selvidge, and draw the 
Cloth to you, ſtill holding it in the moſt even manner that 
you can, until you come to the further end; with the cor- 
ners of which further end you tie your Cloth very looſely in 
the middle of the Folds, and fo lay it in your Bucking-keeve 
with the two Selvidges upwards : This you muſt do until 
ſuch time as; you have placed as much Cloth in your Keeve 
as will cover the bottom thereof, taking great care never to 
pack it ſo cloſe but that your Lye may penetrate to all parts. 
equally of your Cloth. Note, that you muſt never buck. 
your Cloth but when it is very dry, if poſſible. When you. 
have laid thus your firft range of Cloth in your Keeve, you. 


muſt pour as much Milk warm Lye thereon, as will ſufficient- 


ly ſoak through all parts of your Cloth; then you muſt lay 
another range of Cloth in the ſame manner as you did the 
firſt, and pour on more cold Lye until that be ſoak'd as the 
other was; continue ſo to do until your, Keeve be full - 
That done, you muſt begin to Buck for twelve Hours toge- 
ther, obſerving the former Directions (in relation to the. 
Fire) as are already given in the next preceding Article.“ 
Note, that your two firſt Buckings ought to be of very 
ſtrong Lye ; but-afterwards you ought to abate of that ſtrength. 
in meaſure as your Cloth grows near to its. perfection of. 
whiteneſs :. And you muſt beware how you uſe over-ſtrong 
Lye after the two firſt Buckings, leſt you make it rotten and. 
unſerviceable. - After each Bucking you muſt, carry it 


ſireight to the Bleaching-yard, where it ought to. lie Forty 


eight Hours ; thus you. muſt do ten times ſucceſſively. or 
thereabouts, according to the nature of the Cloth, from 
the Buck to the Bleaching-yard, and from the Bleaching- 
yard to the Buck, before you begin to uſe it with Milk ; 


conſtantly. 
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conſtantly obſerving to water your Cloth on the Graſb, ſu 
as never to luffer it to be dry during theſe; Bleaching. g t 
is impoſſible to preſcribe a certain rule or number / af Buck: 


ings that ought to be given to Cloth; becauſe chat depends 


on the ſorts or kinds of Cloth which you are to bleach ; and 
therefore the Experience and Judgment of the Bleacher muſt 
much . him therein, Vour thin fine Cloths will bleach 
much ſobner than your courfe or ſtiff ſtubborn Cloths will 
do; therefore Iſay that about ten Buckings and Bleachings 
will fit your Cloth for the Milk. Note, that your: Cloths 
muſt be extream dry when you put them into the Milk. 
Ihe milking of Cloth is a mighty Novelty to this King. 
dom, but yet it is found by experience in Frauce and Hol. 
land to contribute much to the bringing their Cloth to a 
good colour; therefore ] will venture to recommend it as 
a Requiſite to god Bleaching. I*have already told you 
that you muſt have large Keeves or Fatts for the keeping of 
your Milk : Theſe Fatts ought to hold a Tun or two à piete, 
which you ought: to keep full - of Butter-milk, Skim'd- milk, 
Whey, and the like, for your purpoſe; mingling all theſe 
Milks together; where they ought to ſtand and ſower, from 
time to time, until you have occafion toſufe them : It is 
very rare that your Milk proves too ſower; but if at any 
time it ſhould, yu muſt abate it by adding thereto cold 
Water, as much as you ſhall judge requiſite. When your 
_ Cloth is dry, and ready to be milk d, you ought to have a 
great Keeve half way ſet in the Ground; when: you are to 
| ſteep your Cloth, which being well ſoak'd therein, you 
muft prefs them down by the help of heavy Planks and 


Weights, ſo as your Cloth may not be rais d by the fermen- 


tation that will be in your Milk, When the Cloth has lain 
a while, take care that theſe Weights be ſufficient, for it is 
ſcarce poſſible to imagine what a force this Milk has, for it 
will throw the Cloth out of the Keeve, You muſt alſo be 
careful that your Planks be neither of new Oak or Aulder, 
for thoſe Woods ſpoit and ſtain your Cloth irrepzitahly. 


\ 


Thus 


n 


pleaſe: for three Mays and three Nights, for it v 
be ſo much the better for the Cloth; then ſpread it on the 
Green, and water it well to prevent it from drying with the 
Milk in it. When the Milk is well qut of your Cloth by 
watering, then you mult ringe it well, and waſh: it well with 
Soap-lather; : our next buſineſs is te buck the Cloth again 


muſt without further rincing ſpread it on the Graſs in your 
Bleaching- yard; there it muſt remain epos d to the Air for 
two Days and two Nights, and be conſtantly watered in 
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the Day: time. Each:time you lay them out to bleach, ; thus 


vou muſt do for ſix, ſeven or eight times ſucceſſwely, until 


r 
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a ſecond: 


Thus. Four Gia muſt ſteep ſor at leaſt Forty eight Hours, 
or-if y il 


juſt as ĩt comes from tire Soap- ſuds; and-when buck'd, you 


ſuch time as you perceive your Cloth is come to the colour 
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à ſecond time in Water ſome what warmer, where they ought 
to ſteep for an Hour longer: Let that Water go likewite, 
and ſteep your Cloths; à third- time in Water yet warmer 
than the former; but ſtill obſerving that even the laſt Water 
muſt not be ſo hot as to boyl : 'This laſt ſteeping need not 
be near ſo long as tlie former, half an Hour is ſufficient: 
That laſt Water removed or run away, take out your Cloth, 
rince and wring it well, to the end it may be cleanſed from 
the Lye, Milk and Soap, and more ſuſceptible or apt to 
_ in the Starch and Blue, which is the next thing to be 
done. „ͤ 132, ))). 8 
It is impoſſible to preſcribe a ſet certain Rule for the pre- 
paring. of Starch wherein to dreſs your Cloth, becauſe of 
the great variety of Cloths which muſt be made if this 
Trade proceeds to any Perfection; for fine thin Cloths re- 
quire a thicker and more ſubſtantial Starch than courſer 
Cloths will do, therefore it is requifite that Bleaehers ſhould 
have ſome Experience and Knowledge therein: Every Lan- 
dreſs knows how to make Starch, and prepare it for the 
beautifying of her Linnen ; but the Starch made uſe of in 
our Trade is never ſo thick as that of theirs. The way we 
make it is thus You muſt fill the Boyler wherein you de- 
ſign to make your Starch, about three quarters, full of Wa- 

| ter; when the Water boils pour into it as much Starch 
= AJiſſolvd in Water as will compleatly fill your Boyler ; keep 
5 it perpetually ſtirring, leſt it burn, and let it boyl for half 
0 an Hour, or thereabouts; then take it off the Fire, ſtrain 
hi it into another Veſſel with warm Water in it, in propor- 


| 
l 
p 
tion to the Cloths you deſign to dreſs, taking great care 
to keep it ſtirring, breaking and diſſolving the clods of 
Starch therein, that the whole may be of an equal thicknels k 
or conſiſtency : That done, you muſt mix Pow der- Blue in 
other Water, in ſuch quantity as you would give your 0 
Cloth a higher or a lower colour, and therein you muſt mix . 
your Starch as aforeſaid prepared: Thus you may make f 
vour Starch thicker or thiner as you {ce moſt for ay” | 
8 . | ; | t ( 
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fit. of your Cloth. Take ꝑreat care never to uſe your Indigo 
or 'Stone-Blue, becauſe it gives a ſullen dark colour to your 
When you have thus prepared your Water for ſtarching 


and bluing your Cloth, you muſt put your Cloth therein; 
and when they are well ſoak d, take them out, and wring 


them very hard, and lay them extended on the Graſs in 
your Bleaching-yard to dry. You will generally find that 


the Blue will ſettle in ſome parts of your Cloth more than | 


in other, in which caſe you muſt with a clean Cloth wer 
bring it down to the colour it ought to have. Your Cloths 
being -now well ſtarched and blued according to the cir- 
cumſtance or nature thereof; and being extreamly dry, 


* 


with you blue Water, rub ſuch part thereof until you 
40 


you muſt fold them : If you would fold them in the ſame 


manner as Foreign Cloths are folded, you ought to have a 


Preſs proper for that purpoſe as they have in Foreign Coun- 


tries; if not, you muſt content your ſelf to make them up 
in the ſame manner as is now practiced in this Kingdom. 

Before I conclude, I think it requiſite to add a word or 
two in reference to your preparing of Lye wherewith to 


buck your Cloth. I formerly told you that the beſt Aſhes 


yet known in the World are your Wood-athes and Caſſoup: 
It is impoſſible to preſcribe a Rule therein, as that an entire 
ignorant Perſon im the Bleaching Trade ſhould be made 
perfect thereby; for it is in this as in brewing of Beer or 


Ale, an indiſpenſible Requiſite that the Perſon employd 


ſhould have Experience and Judgment enough to know the 
Goodneſs or Imperfection of the Materials to be employ d. 
We do conſtantly judge of the Force and Strength of our 


Lyes by our taſte or touch of them on our Tongues ; but 


thoſe who have occaſion to make uſe of Wood-aſhes and Caſ- 


ſoup will find that the following Directions will be helpful 
to them. Caſſoup and Wood-aſhes are extream hard, there 
fore you muſt reduce them ſeverally into Powder ; then to 


each Hogſhead of boyling Water in your Furnace you muſt 
1 RE Os. | put. 
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put Fifty or Sixty Pound Weight of Caſſoup, if you deſign: 
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the Aſhes, and keep all theſe ſeveral Lycs together where- 


TT WT - 

to make a Caſſoup Lye ; or the like Weight of Wood. aſnies, 
if you have a mind to make your Lye of that Material; 
and ſo in proportion as to the quantity you would make. 
Having boyl'd your Aſhes therein for half an Hour or there. 
abouts, you muſt withdraw your Fire from out of your 


Furnace, that your Lye may ſettle, which it will not do 


whilſt there is Heat under it: The Liquor being clear, you 


muſt gently skim it off the Aſhes, and put it into à Fatt. 
for that purpoſe, where you mult keep it apart from the 


reſt till you have occaſion to uſe it : That done, you muſt 
put the like quantity of Water into your Furnace as at firſt, 
and beyl that likewiſe in the manner as you did the firſt, 
and when it is ſettled, you muſt skim it as formerly, and 
put that into another large Fatt, which ought to be twice 
or thrice larger than your former, becauſe you muſt mix. 


your ſecond and your third Lyes together: Your third. 
is made as the two former. Theſe two latter Lyes are 
ſtrengthened by adding thereto as much of the firſt Lye as 
you will judge neceſſary to make it ſufficiently ſtrong. 
Jake this caution along with you, that the danger is nat 


near ſo great in the having of your Lye ſomewhat to ſmall, 
for that may be ſupply'd by re-bucking your Moth: Bur 
if it ſhould happen to be over-firong, it will burn and de- 


firoy the whole. By taking of theſe three Lyes from your 


Aſhes, you will not have extracted the entire Strength of 
your Aſhes ; therefore you muſt afterwards take them out 
of your Boyler, and lay them in a Keeve like unto a Brew- 
ing-keeve wherein your Brewers maſh their Drink ; and 
having fenced the bottom of the Keeve with Straw, to pre- 
vent the Aſhes clodding about the Hole, you muſt put your 
hot or cold Water therein, and let it be well maſh'd toge- 
ther ; and after Twenty four Hours ſoaking, or as you 
want it, let it go juſt 2s. you would Wort: This you 
mult. repeat while you find that there is any ſtreogth in 


with 
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- You will find that theſe Wood-aſhes and Caſſoups, after 


you have extracted all the Lye you can, to be of admirable 


uſe to manure your cold Lands. | | 

There is a great difference between Caſſoup and Wood- 
aſhes ; the firſt being of a hard harſh quality, is propereſt 
for your firſt Buckings, before you put your Cloth to the 
Milk it ſearches and pierces the Cloth with more force than 
the other; but aſter milking the Wood-aſhes is the proper- 

eſt, in regard it does by its ſoft oyley Quality nouriſh the 
Cloth at the ſame time as it cleanſes it from its filth: The 


Caſſoup, if uſed after the milking of your Cloth, may make 


it too thin, or over-work it ; therefore I recommend the ufe 
of each in their proper Seaſons : For nsthin 
ctually bring Goods into Reputation, and advances Trade, 


like an honeſt conſcicatious diſcharge of Duty ia a Dealer. 


with you mey | abate” of rhe force of your ſtronger and 
ſtrongeſt Lyes in- proportion as you find your Cloth to 
grow nearer and nearer the colour which you would give 


— 


does ſo effe- 


A} Streight poſt ſix Foot high: five Inches gen Os 1 


_ CC Two Mortaiſſes for the croſs Bars, ſeventeen Inches 


K A Nog. to raife the Yarn-beam, nine Inches high, five 


LL Four croſs Bars five Foot four Inches long without the 
MA Yarn-beam fix Foot and an half long, and eighteen 
NA Breaſt- beam the fame length, and fourteen Inches 1 in 


-T he Dimenſuons of a French Loom. 


BB Two Mortaiſſes for the croſs Bars, eight Inches 
and an half from the top. 


from the Ground. 

D The Side four Foot fire Inches long without the Tenour, 

and ſive Inches ſquare. 

E The Nog, the Stay, the Breaſt-beam nine Inches high, 
ſix Inches and an half broad, and five Inches thick. 

A ſtreight Poſt fix Foot high, and five Inches ſquare. 

G A ſtreight Poſt betwixt the croſs Bars three Foot three 
Inches high, and three Inches ſquare. 

H A croſs Bar four Foot five Inches long without the Te- 
nour, three Inche thick, and four Inches from the top. 

T Two crooked Pins to hold the Yarn-beam, 


Inches thick, and nine Inches broad, to make uſe of when 
you will, ſhortning your Work. 


Tenor, and three Inches ſquare. 
Inches in circumference. 
circumference. 


O A Cloath-beam the ſame length, and  cight Inches in cir- 
cumference. 
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T The « Dininfon 7 the L oom ear ü. 


AT Hh ſtreight Poſt five Foot high in all, eight lachs 
broad and ſeven thick from the Ground to the 
ſide Poſt; then three Inches thick to the Cap, and but 
one Inch thick to the top for the Cap to go in. 

B A Hole for the Breaſt- beam to run in. 1 

CCC Three Mortaiſſes for the flat Bars. . 

D The Cap two Foot long, three Inches {quare, nad; a long? 
Mortaiſe to go to and tro. 

E The ſide Poſt five Foot long, ſeven Inches broad, and 
eight thick. 

F Ihe Nog to ſtay the Varn beam twelve Inches high, ihres 

Inches broad, and two thick. 
G One Nog to ſtay the V arn- beam for dreſſing, fix Inches | 
high, the like breadeh and thickneſs. 

' HH A thick Piece or two to raiſe the * the fans} 
| breadth as the ſide. 


1 A Plank to ſlip in or out. 4 
K One Foot eighteen Inches high without the Tenouy 


eight Inches broad and ſeven thick. 


IL A Box within the Loom. 9 
M One flat Bar five Foot long without the Tenour, nine 
Inches broad and three thick. 
NN Two flat Bars five Foot long without the Tenourg| 
ſix Inches broad and three thick. 
O One Yarn-beam ſix Foot two Inches long, and ſixteen 
Inches in circumference. 
P One Breaſt-beam the fame length, twelve Inches in c. 
cumſerence. I 
| wb One Bor-ſtaff for the aid Loom, "7 
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C The Scutching- handle is to be made of Wallnut-tree, ahout the thick 


— — — —— 1 _ IEP FE 2 Pg 757 
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le Dimenſions 2 4 Dutch 1 * 3g 


A-. Aae Poſt five Foot high without the Tenour, - 


and an half broad, and — Inches and an half thick, 


j 18 The Cap eight Inches and an half broad, two Foot nine Inches long, 


and three Inches and an half thick. 

C The Side three Foot and an half long, two Foot four or five Inches high 
at the end without the Foot, and eighteen Inches high at the Bre 
beam without the Foot, three Inches and an half thick. 


P The Nog to hold the Breaſt- beam nine Inches high, four and an half broad. 


E The Hole in the Nog for the Breaſt- beam to turn in. 
F The Nog to ſtay the Yarn-beam fix Inches high, and n upon 


the ſide. 


G A Board to draw out to lengthen the dreſſing. 


H An Iron Hook for the Cloth- beam to run in. 


II Two Mortaiſſes for the flat Bars, ſeven Inches long and two broad, 


K One Foot five Inches high without the Tenour, eight Inches broad 


and three and an half thick. 
L An Iron Pin with a Screw for a Board of three or four Inches broad, 
and one Inch thick, to go from one fide to another. 
M M Two flat Bars five Foot long without the Tenours, fourteen Inches 
broad, and two Inches thick. 
N A Yarn-beam fix Foot and a quarter Jong, ſixteen Inches in circumference. 
O A Breaſt-beam five Foot long without the Tenours, twelve Inches in 


circumference. 


P A Cloath-beam five Foot long with the Wheel and the two  Gudgeons 


li. 


The Reference to the Flax dreſſers 7 T WY 


Scutching · board four Foot high, one Foot three Inches broad, 
one Inch and a quarter thick, with a Notch cypher'd under- 

death, and the Board ſtanding a little ſloaping outward. 

B The Foot of the Scutching- board two Foot nd an half long, one Foot 
three Inches broad, and three Inches thick. 


— 


A 


neſs of a Crown. Piece, without Knots; the true Dimenſion. thereof to 


be four times larger than it appears in the Figure. 
D The Knife to be made three times bigger than it appears in the Figure. 


E The Bruſh to be made three times bigger than it appears in the Figure. 


F The Mallet for breaking Flax to be one Foot long, four Inches broad 
and three Inches thick; with the Handle to be made as in the Figure. 


G Another Mallet to threſh Seed, one Foot long, four Inches broad, thre 


Inches thick; with a Handle to be made as in the Figure. 
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